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ARTISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 



Something has already been said in The Art Ama- 
teur about the lack of artistic taste in San Francisco. 
Among • the curious illustrations of that deficiency 
may be mentioned a hall in a frame house, the floor 
of which is mosaic, and the ceiling of which, deco- 
rated with a frescoed Aurora, is raised upon pillars of 
Aberdeen granite with ornamental cast-iron caps; 
the walls floridly display the seasons in allegory, and 
to complete the whole a Latin inscription is written 
on a scroll. There is another house with some good 
pictures and statuary, which includes among its 
treasures a colossal and almost nude figure of ■ Archi- 
tecture, with an extended arm holding in the hand a 
platter, upon which is a model of the establishment 
that contains it — a gratuitous compliment of the 
sculptor to the builder, and an ingenious hint of 
•merit in the architect, which I need not say is not 
justified. There is still another house, ihe hall of 
which is now being decorated by seven enormous 
canvas panellings, each about four feet by ten, the 
subjects of which are exceedingly complex and bril- 
liant in color; but for this there is some mitigation 
in the fact that the artist selected to do the work is 
capable, arid will complete as satisfactorily as possi- 
ble so bizarre a purpose. These houses belong to per- 
sons of education, travel, and immense resources, and 
it would be possible to multiply similar instances of 
this kind of taste, which is gratified by the enriched 
minority' upon whom Fortune has conferred the 
power to foster art in San Francisco. 

On the other hand, of real artistic work there is 
very little. At one time San Francisco possessed the 
Latham collection, which was creditable and interest- 
ing, but this was sold in New York last winter, and 

' now while some of the galleries contain fair speci- 
mens of Bougereau, Tissot, Meissonier, and other 
modern painters — even an occasional Corot — ac- 
quired at the instigation of a knowing adviser or in 
deference to an oft-repeated verdict, these are 
flanked; overhung, and underhung by a preponderat- 
inghumber of valueless or mediocre pictures, which 
indicate the purchaser's individual tastes when grati- 
fied withoutithe intervention, of an adviser. As far 

. as local artists are. concerned the consequences are 
obvious. Finding neither intelligent criticism nor 
support, they become" mercenary and commercial, 
painting for a market and to suit the fancy of patrons 
who are not less arrogant or pronounced because they 
are ignorant. They devote themselves to what are 
technically called " pot-boilers," and it too often hap- 
pens that " pot-boilers" first produced as an expedient 
become the limit and the habit of the man, while his 
aspirations are quenched and his capacity for better 
things is left wholly undeveloped. " Only one sort 
of picture sells here," said a leading artist to the 
writer, "and that's the picture that knocks your eye 
out." What he meant was that the picture which 
pleases the buyer in San Francisco is one of brilliant 
and intense effects— of blazing sunsets with crimson 
clouds, of indigo mountains and flashing white snow- 
fields. The quiet tones of nature, the duskiness of a 
sierra glen, the moist gray atmosphere of a cloud- 
wrapped peak, are unappreciated. But oddly enough 
the taste that sanctions limitless exaggeration in color 
insists on a wholly unimaginative precision of form ; 
suggestion or any sort of " impressionism" is not al- 
lowed, and if the bark of a tree is painted its texture 
must be portrayed with more than pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, or if a peak it must be as geometrical as 
a geographer's note. u If you paint a cluster of pines 
by a marshy edge of shore," continued the artist, 
"you must reveal a mosquito, and more than that, 
you must paint that little mosquito's eyes." The la- 
ment is one-voiced. All the artists in San- Francisco 
yearn for emancipation from the galling conditions 
that surround them, but a great many make little 
effort to secure it, and, despite their asseverations, 
abide by the flesh-pots with unconcealed content- 
ment. 

There are about sixty artists in the city, who may 
be classified in three divisions, the first being those 
who are inexcusably bad, the second those who are 
capable, but who are seen to disadvantage in comply- 
ing with the requirements of the market, and the 
third — a very small number — those who are sincere 
as well as capable, and who follow art after their own 
understanding of it without subordinating themselves 



to the caprices of trade. The fact that a man cannot 
draw, and has no larger sense of color than the di- 
rector of a circus caravan, does not prevent him from 
selling his pictures in San Francisco.' Paihters who 
would starve to death in Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
York thrive and find admirers and purchasers in that 
city ; it is a paradise for them, and they fatten on its 
ignorance and vulgarity. At the same time many of 
the purchasers are at least shrewd and distrustful of 
their own inclinations: for safety's sake they limit 
their art: investments to men who have established a 
reputation, and feel that in this direction they can 
make no very serious mistake. Thomas Hill holds 
a front position, and is, perhaps, in a pecuniary sense, 
the most successful of all. His name and work are 
well enough known to require no comment here. Be- 
ginning his career in Boston, and studying abroad, he 
has since adopted California as a home and become 
known as a Californian painter. He has found his 
subjects in the snow-clad and pine-abutted peaks of 
the sierras, in the cathedral-like depths of the red- 
woods, in the stupendous cliffs of the Yosemite, and 

' in the golden valleys of the coast range. He paints 
with imagination, poetical feeling, brilliancy, and fine 

' technical effect, but his colors are sometimes " brit- 
tle," and he strikes too high a key. Mr. Hill would 
probably admit that he has-been injured by the con- 
ditions which the market has imposed upon him, and 
that he might have been a better artist in another 
atmosphere. . William. Bradford, the painter of arctic 
scenes, is also a dweller in San Francisco, and has a 
studio in the Palace Hotel, and. adjoining him is. E. 
Ward Perry. When in addition to these I give the 
names of Virgil Williams, Jules Tavernier, and Wil- 
liam Keith, I have mentioned all whose reputations 
are not local. . Mr. Williams was formerly of Boston, 
anid is now director of the art-school. Mr, Tavernier 
is best known- by his clever and.dramatic illustrations 
in various periodicals, a class of work which he has 
abandoned for painting^ with such success, that ex- 
amples- of his art are found in many of the best col- 
lections in the East ; and Mr. Keith would hold a 
high rank anywhere as a landscape-painter of deep 
feeling and technical merit. There are very few ar- 
tists in America who display more power than Mr. 
Keith in portraying the pathetic gray and green effects 
of an overcast day in the mountains, or the moisture 
and blackness of a. storm among the pines ; : but he 
over-produces, and occasionally exhibits a slovenli- 
ness -of method which is not found in his best work. 
Among the younger men, J. W.. Rix. is conspicu- 
ous for his earnestness of. purpose, poetic' insight, 
good sense of color-values, clever management of 
chiaroscuro, and promise of future attainments which 
will far exceed his present work in merit. The prom- 
ise is so definite that hralready seems to be fruition, 
and at the same time Mr. Rix's success is only in a 
coriiparative sense a matter of the future. He has 
already done much good work and found no dearth 
of appreciative purchasers. With his name may be 
coupled that of Joseph Strong* a young artist of the 
Munich school, "who has exhibited vigor, individual- 
ity, and integrity of purpose in his work, which in- 
cludes portraits and landscapes. But there is little to 
inspire and develop such men as these in San Fran- 
cisco, and there is so much to hamper them that their 
remaining there seems almost a misfortune. 

William H. Rideing. 



COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
II. 



In a • recent number our directions for coloring 
photographs extended to the stage of the two succes- 
sive washes to produce the general flesh-tint. ' The 
second wash now being dry, we can proceed to de- 
tails : 

On the cheeks use pink madder and the small 
brush ; make the latter into a fine point with the lips 
and take a very little of the color on it; hold it 
perpendicularly in the fingers, and, letting the end 
scarcely touch the surface, make the tiniest down- 
ward dashes. This is" called stippling. Each stroke 
must be so fine that for some time no pink is ap- 
parent ; work over and over again in the same way, 
the glass will show the progress the work is making. 
It must be rather deeper in tone in the centre. At 
first there may be a tendency to make a triangular 



patch, but slight care will obviate this, as it is the 
result of trying to make too much show at once, in- 
stead of making the first few times of stippling so 
faint as to' be barely perceptible. Except with the 
magnifying glass it should be scarcely possible to tell 
that the bloom-like effect is but a series of minute 
dashes. If in stippling the cheeks one spot is acci- 
dentally made too distinct, it can be rectified by stip- 
pling round it with flesh-wash, and then continuing 
to use the madder. As a rule, however, it is far bet- 
ter to wash the whole face, and commence the pro- 
cess again from the beginning. Every photograph 
will stand being washed clean three or four times be- 
fore the surface becomes top much roughened to take 
the colors properly. With some people the color is 
high on the cheek-bones and others far forward on 
the nose. All these personalities should be noted. 

For the chin stipple some pink madder quite at the 
point, and on the ears do likewise, just at the tip of 
the lobe. The lines arid shadows formed by the hol- 
lows and curves must be put in with Venetian red if 
the whole ear is not much thrown in the shade ; but 
if very dark, brown madder or vermilion (the latter 
not too thick, so' as to be brilliantly red) must be sub- 
stituted. 

The fingers must not be made too rosy, but just 
lightly stippled at the ends and on the knuckles with 
pale pink madder. 

The forehead should be stippled just between the 
eyes and also slightly above the brows, so as to bring 
out the shape. Where the hair and flesh unite, work 
in very finely with cobalt and pink madder mixed ; 
also on the temples, any visible veins, and where 
there is a hollow from the eye to the nose. 

On the nostril place a touch of gunvat the opening. 

The lips also require a narrow line of gum between 
them where a dark mark is seen, not on the lip itself. 
The lower one only is colored, and that with rose 
madder, making it be a trifle deeper in color in the 
middle. If the tone of the photograph be dark, add 
some crimson lake ; or if excessively dark, a little ver- 
milion can be used with the madder. For old per- 
sons the slightest bit of brown must be added to 
make the red more sober* - 

For the eyes cleanse the brush, wipe it on the 
sponge, and the slight dampness remaining will be 
sufficient to take away the flesh-wash that is over 
them. Then put some gum on the balls to give a 
light effect, and upon this, when thoroughly hardened, 
the pupil can be put in by one gently-touched spot of 
Indian ink, though in some cases indigo "is better; 
round the pupil put cobalt for a light blue, indigo for 
dark blue, and Chinese white for the reflected light, 
that is, the gleam to be seen in every natural eye, and 
which is shown in many 'photographs, but which must 
be put in with paint whether distinct in the likeness 
or not, especially if it be as large as a cabinet size or 
a vignette, and the position of the. eye allows of it. 
A carte size does not always need it. For the color- 
ing of gray eyes use a little indigo and burnt sienna or 
neutral tint; Vandyke brown, burnt sienna, or brown 
madder, according to requirements for brown eyes, 
and a little Chinese white mixed with any of the 
above colors for the reflected light. The worker, as 
he becomes familiar with his materials, will readily 
supply the other shades. 

For the hair, in every case three coatings are neces- 
sary, the first a. medium thin one, smoothly put over 
all with the large brush (omitting the parting which 
has previously had the flesh-wash) the second of a 
darker only on the deeper parts, and the third of a 
paler on high lights (shiny parts). Thus, black hair 
should be done first of all with a mixture of indigo, 
crimson lake; and sepia, in such proportions as make 
a good black, the dark parts picked with the Indian 
ink arid the latter by adding a trifle of Chinese white 
to the indigo, crimson lake, and sepia. Foiwbrown 
hair the first would be vandyke brown, the second 
sepia, and third raw sienna. Dark brown needs the 
first to be of sepia. Fair hair, vandyke brown and raw 
sienna, or raw sienna alone, and actually yellow locks 
of raw sienna and yellow ochre together. One drop 
of gum must be mingled with each of the above by 
first rubbing down the paint with water on the 
palette, putting the gum near it, and stirring all to- 
gether with the brush. Gum should be put with 
every single or combined color, except those for the 
face, neck, and hands, but under no circumstances 
must it be used for these. 



